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could not, however, survive the catastrophic consequences of
two wars to end war which, in the process of destroying fifty
millions of the common man, destroyed the common man's
faith in the infallibility of his destroyers.

To-day, therefore, we are asked to see our history not as a
succession of steps in an unending progress, but as a succession
of struggles for power of which the Norman coup deforce was one
of the most cynical, and certainly the most spectacular, but by
no means the first. We are to despise the Norman kings and
their Plantagenet successors as part of a past which must be
wholly despised because it must, on the modern reckoning, be
wholly discarded before a brave new world can be built on those
ruins which serve, on the modern primrose path, as the substi-
tutes for the milestones of a more prosaic age.

It may be desirable in the atomic age to believe that you can
build prosperity out of rubble. It is not, however, a belief
which is possible for educated men, nor at all prudent even for
politicians, since Westminster is as good a source of rubble as
Mincing Lane. We must learn to read our history neither
backwards nor forwards but in terms of the human problem as
it presented itself to ordinary men and women at the time. In
the case of the Norman Conquest we can, if we choose, know
well enough how they viewed it. The world of the Anglo-
Saxon had suffered bitterly not from too much government but
from too little. The basic needs of society do not change.
Men need peace and plenty at home and security against attack
from without. This means a country large enough to be self-
sufficient, with assured communications to enable goods to be
exchanged, with a uniform system of just law, justly and
uniformly applied, and with a defensive system strong enough
to "preserve order at home and invite the respect of other
countries. Not one of these things had the Anglo-Saxons
achieved. It was because they hoped that the Normans might
coiifer benefits which the Anglo-Saxon kings had withheld that
the villages and the towns accepted William after the battle of
Hastings. It was because the Normans did in fact bring 'good
peace' that no popular opposition to the dynasty ever developed.

The keys td the Norman triumph were three: dynamism,
system, and force. Dynamism is the first essential of good